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quota predominantly Unionist (335 Unionists, 127 Liberals, and 10 
Laborites), but the house of commons as a whole is Unionist by a 
margin of 53 seats. For the moment this majority is split into Coali- 
tion and non-Coalition wings. But it is patent that the era of Liberal 
rule inaugurated in 1905 is ended, that the nation has "gone Unionist," 
that Mr. Lloyd George — although presumably still a Liberal — must 
govern with ministerial colleagues and a parliamentary majority that 
are Unionist, and that he must reasonably meet the Unionist ideas or 
run the risk of being ditched. It is safe to predict that all will go 
smoothly until peace is signed. After that there will be several in- 
teresting possibilities. One of them will be the reversion of party 
government to its accustomed channels, with two great parties, 
Unionist and Liberal, practically dividing the electorate between them. 
A second will be the evolution of a durable center bloc consisting of 
tory Liberals and liberal Toiies, flanked on one side by the arch- 
protectionist Unionists and on the other by the radical Liberals and 
by Labor. A third will be the restoration of the bi-party system, 
but with Labor— already raised to the r61e of "the Opposition" — in 
the place so long occupied by Liberalism. 

Women Members of Parliament. Legislation supplementary to the 
British Representation of the People Act approved February 6, 1918, has 
lately made women eligible to sit in the house of commons. No sooner 
was the former measure, which enfranchised six million women, on the 
statute book than the question arose whether its effect was to make 
women eligible for election. The law officers of the crown held that 
no such right was conferred. Prospective women candidates, however, 
were not deterred; and the Labor party at once pronounced in favor of a 
bill to secure the desired object. The house of commons committed 
itself to the proposition October 23, when, by a vote of 274 to 25, it 
declared it desirable that such a bill be passed forthwith. Opposition 
was half-hearted. The assertion by one member that the house of com- 
mons was "not a fit place for any respectable women to sit in" roused 
only an involuntary burst of laughter from the ladies' gallery; even Mr. 
Asquith supported the motion as a natural corollary to the grant of 
votes to women earlier in the year. Such serious discussion as took 
place centered around the question of amending the bill so as to admit 
women to the various professions from which they are at present 
excluded. In the house of lords it was proposed that the measure be 
amended to enable peeresses in their own right to sit and vote in the 
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second chamber; but the view prevailed that this subject should be 
left for separate legislation, and on November 15 the bill as it came from 
the house of commons was carried through the final stages. At the 
elections in December one woman was elected a member of the house of 
commons. 

It is of interest to observe that whereas women may vote at the age 
of thirty and upwards, the recent act fixes no age limit for election to 
the chamber. In Holland, however, women have no parliamentary 
votes at all, yet can become candidates for parliament; indeed, a school 
teacher of Rotterdam lately became the first female M. P. in that coun- 
try. Women are eligible for election both to the Danish and to the Fin- 
nish parliaments; and at the 1916 elections in Finland 24 women, or 
12 per cent of the total number of members, were returned. In 
Norway women are eligible not only for election to parliament but for 
appointment to the council of state or cabinet. No Norwegian woman 
has yet secured election to parliament, but some years ago one was 
chosen a deputy-representative. Two women were elected in 1917 to 
the legislature of the Canadian province of Alberta; but this has been 
the only instance of the sort in the history of the British Empire before 
the above-mentioned legislation. In this general connection will be 
recalled, of course, the election of the first female member of Congress 
in the United States in 1916. 

Political Developments in Germany, 1917-1918. A former issue of 
the Review (November, 1917) contained a resume" of German political af- 
fairs from the outbreak of the great war to the accession of Chancellor 
Michaelis, July 14, 1917. The summary will here be continued to the 
abdication of Emperor William II in November, 1918. 

The appointment of Michaelis came at a time when the imperial 
government was under fire, both in the Reichstag and throughout the 
country. The Russian revolution and the entrance into the war by the 
United States had given a new impetus to the movement for political 
reform. The Reichstag had set up a special committee to consider 
electoral and other constitutional changes, and the debates had grown 
so violent as to lead to the prorogation of the chamber for a month. 
The emperor had publicly admitted the necessity of reform, but had 
insisted upon delay until after the war. The Center party, led by Erz- 
berger, had joined the Radicals and the Social Democrats on a program 
of "peace without annexations," coupled with democratic constitu- 
tional reform. Confronted by this hostile bloc, the government had 



